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oes the Artist Have a Respon- 


sibility To Communicate 
to the Public? 


* 


R. Haypon: Today we are going to talk about the problem of under- 
nding modern art. There is a problem, I take it, because apparently 
any people do not understand much of so-called “modern” art. It does 
t seem to have meaning for many; or, as we say, it fails to communi- 
e. That is, it fails when a man or woman looks at a picture or a statue 
d has no idea what it means, or at least is not sure of understanding it. 
the trouble with the picture or statue, or is it the fault of the artist? 
aybe some responsibility rests with the person looking at the work 
art. 

Of course, when a question of modern art is raised, some people simply 
y, “Who cares?” and let it go at that. Other people say, “I don’t know 
ything about art, but I know what I like, and these modern artists 
n’t-give it to me.” 

There are other people who tell us, “You shouldn’t expect to under- 
nd modern art without studying it any more than you expect to under- 
nd how the hydrogen bomb works.” 

Some people even say that this modern art is not art at all, but Picasso 
cé answered this charge by saying, “I do not read English. An English 
ok is a blank book to me. This does not mean that the English lan- 
age does not exist. And why should I blame anyone but sie soe 
not understand what I know nothing about?” 

Now, a statement like that seems to place the blame upon the public 
‘not understanding modern art and not upon the work of art or upon 
> artist who made it. Is this fair? Does contemporary art—what is 
sally called modern art—does it lack meaning? Apparently it does 
| to communicate meaning to many people. And I wonder why. Who 
esponsible? Is it the artist, perhaps? For whom does he paint? Does 
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he paint simply for himself, as some claim? Does he actually paint f 
everyone whether he knows it or not? Does the public get the kind 
art it deserves, as the architect Louis Sullivan said, some fifty years agi 
Are the people, then, responsible if the artist fails to communicate 
them? Let us begin our discussion today by turning, first, to this pre 
lem of communication between the artist and his public. Arnasc 
what do you mean when you use the word “communicate”? 


Mr. Arnason: I can answer that, first of all, I think, in terms of a ve 
old and familiar story told about the artist, Matisse. The story is that 
lady was looking at a portrait on the wall of Matisse’s studio and object 
to it, saying that this portrait did not look like a woman, whereat Mati: 
answered that the portrait was not a woman; it was a painting. It seer 
to me that in this question of communication the first thing which 1 
have to do is to define some terms. Generally, when we talk about cot 
munication, we tend to think of the communication of the subject m: 
ter which the artist is using. 


Mr. Haypon: For instance, what do you mean by “subject matter 


Mr. Arnason: Well, that is fairly obvious, I think. The artist norm 
ly throughout history has taken a point of departure from nature. I 
has started with a landscape or with a religious subject. For instance, 
an artist paints the Crucifixion, he would speak of the Crucifixion 
Christ as a subject. However, the painting also contains, if it is a work 
art, things beyond the subject matter. These are known to anyone w 
has ever studied the field. The painting contains an idea, a content, 
you will. And it also contains an organization, a form. In practice y 
cannot separate these things, but we can verbally, just for the purposes 
our discussion. 


Mr. Gorsnatk: Could you say, then, that art is the process of tra 
forming natural elements rather than imitating them—transformi 
them in terms of something in the artist—some need, some feeling, sor 
urge, or some vision which is in him? If it were so, then perhaps » 
could say that the communication is transforming this common elem 
which he as an artist gets from him to the public. That common eleme 
I think, does not need to be a political or a religious element. It mis 
be a purely aesthetic urge—the interreaction among the subject matt 
content, and form which you mentioned. 


Mr. Bripanam: I feel pretty strongly about that point, because I thi 
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t we tend, in our age, to have a little too much verbalizing about a 
rk of art. As an artist myself, I feel that we have to get back to the 
ual object. There tend to be some writers today who want a completed 
tk with the artist’s picture, and then they try to paint a word picture 
what they have seen. You cannot really put a work of art into words; 
erwise, why use art? 


. Hayvon: I think of communication in another sense or maybe the 
e sense. I think that art is a language. It has often been said to be a 
iversal language. I remember once I was stuck in the mud with a car 
ar a small Mexican village, and I went into the village to get a tow 
ck. I was not good enough in the language, and no one could under- 
nd it. I had a somewhat imaginative friend, but all that he could do 
s to stick his foot in a mud puddle and try hard to pull it out. But that 
not work at all; they still did not understand. Well, finally, I drew a 
tle picture of an automobile in the mud and the tow truck pulling it 
it; that worked. Now, when I paint a picture, I do not stop and ask 
yself: What am I going to communicate today? That would be a 
culiar thing to ask, no doubt. I just go ahead, quite certain that if I 
n painting, if I am sincere, and if I am in earnest, I will express some 
rt of myself, some part of my time, so that sensitive people, wherever 
ey are, will be able to understand some part of what I have said for as 
ng as that painting lasts. I am thinking that every brush stroke, every 
lor, every line, carries a meaning for people who can see. 


Mr. Bripanam: That is related, also, to Picasso’s “Guernica,” too. 


Mr. Haypon: You mention the “Guernica.” In speaking of the prob- 
m of communication, I had a peculiar experience in an exhibit at the 
rt Institute, when a number of the sketches of the “Guernica” were 
-display. I saw a couple of people looking at the head of that scream- 
g horse that you can see, if you look at a reproduction of the painting. 
hey were laughing, and I knew that they should have been weeping. 
ow, something was wrong there; something was not communicating. 
ust wonder what it was. 


Mr. Arnason: There is no question, I think, that the artist through- 
t all history has always wanted to communicate. I mean, his primary 
b, of course, is a job of expression—the expression of some idea which 
of importance to him and which is a reflection of his particular en- 
ronment, his personality, and all the rest. But he also does want that 
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idea understood. At the same time we do have this simple fact, whi 
anyone who goes into an exhibit of contemporary art can tell you, t 
paintings today do not seem to provide that immediate impact in 1 
normal terms of which we think of communication as paintings of t 
Renaissance, for example, did. 


Mr. Gorsnatk: I have seen people come to these paintings with t 
wrong expectations. Perhaps they are looking for something which 
not there. Modern art is really much simpler than people think it 
They are looking for something deep, whereas it is a working w 
these materials into some kind of immediate effect upon them. 


Mk. Brrpauam: Do you not think that they are afraid of it? They ; 
afraid of the accounts which they see before them. I think that somethi 
like that is part of the trouble. 


Mr. Gorsnatk: Yes, in general, simplicity is very puzzling and vi 
bewildering, and particularly when you come to simplicity with | 
expectation of complexity. Perhaps a good deal of the stunned eff 
of people from modern art is the fact that it really gives you somethi 
simple. 

Mr. Haypon: But, on the other hand, a lot of people look at some of 
abstract art and they say, “That’s just wallpaper; there’s no place wh 
it begins or ends. It could go on forever. There’s nothing. It’s too simp. 
What is all this about simplicity ? 


Mr. Gotsuak: The simplicity perhaps has its depths of subtlety 
well. In the analysis of our modern painting, as you get into particule 
the formal type, you find all sorts of subtle relations of line and color 
addition to the kind of over-all effect. 


Mr. Haypon: But do they have any meaning? Do they mean a 
thing, or are they just there to be seen? I wonder what is communica 
by those subtle patterns of line and form. 


Mr. Arnason: I think that they have a meaning. I do not kn 
whether we can go into too specific an analysis of the specific work: 
contemporary art, but I would like to say that, in general, I agree V 
Gotshalk’s point of view concerning this question of simplicity and c« 
plexity. The one thing which I have always felt is that most people v 
contend that they understand a Renaissance work of art just do 
know what they are talking about. To me, Michelangelo’s Sistine Ch: 
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eiling is an infinitely more complicated work of art, more difficult to 
nderstand, than any contemporary painting which I know about. 


Mr. Haypon: Just how do you mean that? 


Mr. Arnason: I mean that it involves a good many experiences 
hich we do not have any more. It involves an environment which we 
ave lost. It involves social, political, and religious ideals which were 
ommon vocabulary at that time but which have been forgotten. 


Mr. Bamana: And it also involves local ideas and anecdotes, too, 


robably. 
Mr. Arnason: Of course it does. 


Mr. Gorsuatk: This notion that modern artists do not want to com- 
municate is not exactly accurate. At least those whom I know are very 
sager to explain to an appreciative person all the details of their work; 
and if a person really grasps what he is saying, he is very gratified. This 
would seem to mean that he wants to be understood. 


Mr. Bripanam: I disagree a little bit, because there are some rather 
yocal groups of today’s painters who say, “We don’t care about the 
yublic. We’re not painting for the public.” 


Mr. Haypon: But when the public does care about them, what then? 
Mr. Bripauam: Well, then, that makes a difference. 


Mr. Haypon: And, when most fellows say that they do not care and 
hat their paintings are not something supposed to communicate any- 
hing, are they not explaining their paintings? 


» Mr. Arnason: I think that a good part of the problem of communica- 
ion in contemporary art has to be traced to the whole pattern of patron- 
ge. I would like to make the general point that artists always have com- 
nunicated in terms of symbols which were fairly generally understood 
o long as they had some pattern of patronage within an organized 
ociety. That is to say, this applies to the artists who worked in Egypt, 
n Greece, in Rome, throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, and dur- 
ng the Renaissance. 


Mr. Brwauam: Do you mean that the patron dominated, somewhat, 


vhat they did? 


Mr. Arnason: I mean that the patron’s point of view became a part 
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of the work of art in that kind of a society where there was a nature 
relationship between the artist and the patron. The creative process, th 
process of painting a picture, as we all recognize, is largely intuitive 
somewhat irrational. The picture grows like a musical composition, b 
trial and error. And into this creation, as we all know, there goes th 
entire personality and experience and social environment of the artis 


Mr. Bripauam: Everything which has been learned and lived throug 
goes into it. 


Mr. ArNason: That is as true today as it was in the Renaissance. $ 
that if a class of patrons, with defined ideas of likes and dislikes is a pai 
of the society which the artist inhabits, this fact will become a part ¢ 
and a condition of the picture. 


Mr. Haypon: That sounds pretty good; but, nevertheless, if he » 
painting for this public, this patron, this group of people who ask him t 
do it, does he have to know that they are asking for it? Does this mea 
he has to know what is popular art or what is demanded by the society 
This sounds pretty dictatorial if the artist’s patron is going to tell th 
artist to paint one way or another and just what to do. 


Mr. Arnason: He knows that partially consciously and partially sul 
consciously—that is to say, it is just a part of the total social patter 
within which he exists. He knows the fact that certain types of picture 
are needed by that society. 


Mr. GorsHack: Would you say that the onus of communication the 
is with the society? Where you have a certain kind of society, such ; 
the one of which you were speaking, Arnason, communication is eas 
Where you do not have that, as is true today, communication tends | 
fail. This would mean that the real onus and burden of understandir 
art is with the society? 


Mr. Arnason: I would say so, yes. We can illustrate this point histot 
cally, again. We have to remember that abstract art, let us say, or no 
representational art, did not come into existence before a declinir 
patronage but came into existence after a declining pattern of patronag 
which was developing from the time of the French Revolution on in 
the nineteenth century. Artists had to realize gradually throughout tl 
latter part of the nineteenth century that there was no particular sa 
for their pictures. This was especially true for experimental artists. 
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Mr. Gorsnark: And the artist's responsibility to communicate, you 
unk, lapsed with that development? 


Mr. Arnason: Yes, I think so. When he gradually realized that no- 
dy was going to buy his pictures anyway, he felt more and more the 
ght to explore aspects of art which were of particular interest to him. 
do not say that this is the only source for all nonrepresentational art, 
t it is an important element in its development. 


Mr. Haypon: You think that that situation continues right on into the 
resent? 


Mr. Arnason: Oh, it has increased to the point where nobody buys 
vy kind of art. 


Mr. Haypon: But what are you going to do with the artist who thinks 
nat he is really making a contribution by not painting what the people 
vant, by not even painting what they are ready to understand? What 
bout the one who feels that he is right out in the forefront of inventive 
rt? He feels he is out there sending back reports, more or less by remote 
ontrol, from what he sees over the horizon. What about that kind of an 
rtist who feels that he is communicating what must be communicated 
nd feels very intensely the thing he has to do, even though it is not un- 
erstood at the present? 


Mr. BripanaM: In that connection the Van Gogh myth has had a 
reat deal to do with giving the artist false hope. We saw it happen with 
‘an Gogh. He was not understood or appreciated when he lived; and 
ow hundreds of thousands of people come to see his work in 1950. That 
ryth has given a false sense of encouragement to many artists who think 
lat possibly, after they die, their work will be appreciated like Van 
jogh’s. 

Mr. Haypon: If that is the case, if our society prefers to appreciate 
¢ work of dead artists, then the artist probably will count that into 
1e equation when planning his work. He will think that it will have to 
> good when he is no longer here. 


Mr. Arnason: Again on this question of communication we have to 
» back to the matter of what is being communicated. When we talk 
yout communication, all too often implicit in our thoughts is the idea 
at the artist should communicate in the same way that the Renais- 
nce artist communicated. That is, he should communicate ideas which 
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have been common to Western history from the fifteenth century dows 
through the nineteenth. We know that in the Middle Ages there was 
common philosophy which could be generally understood—the philose 
phy of Christianity. In the Renaissance there was a philosophy of mar 
of individualism, which could be generally understood. 


Mr. Bripanam: And a lot of that was taught by pictures and by ar 
People could not read. 


Mr. Arnason: That is right. The pictures became part of the whol 
pattern of transmitting, and they felt the ideas. 


Mr. BripauaM: There was no need for verbalizing. 
Mr. Arnason: No, not very much, actually. 


Mr. GotsHaLk: You mean that we today have no common philos¢ 
phy and that the artist is therefore bereft of that basis of communicatior 


Mr. Haypon: Is this not a contradiction to say that the artist is alway 
in touch with his times? Maybe he is a little ahead of it; he feels it ir 
tuitively. And now you are saying that he is not in touch. 


Mr. BripaHam: Well, there is a cultural lag, of course. A lot of th 
art which we call “modern art” today was started away back in 191 
1913, and today it is encouraging that people are accepting new packas 
ing and new advertising and new industrial designs which have com 
from that. 


Mr. Hayvon: That is perfectly true. We find that with students. 
guess that everybody who works with students these days in a college « 
university art program finds that they are all wearing art in their clot 
ing; they hang it up in drapery along the window; they will walk aroun 
on it in the linoleum. But somehow there is a break; they do not wai 
to put a frame around it. 


Mr. BripanaM: The most conservative men wear the loudest ties th 
you can imagine, but they would not put a frame around them. 


Mr. Arnason: I would like to go back, Haydon, to that question yc 
asked a moment ago concerning the relationship of the contempora 
artist to the ideas of his own age. You questioned that. I would like 
say that I think that the contemporary artist in many ways is mu 
more in contact with twentieth-century ideas than most of us. That 
probably the trouble. Most of us are still thinking in terms of Darwi 
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in and Newtonian physics. The artist, however, has learned things 
pout the world in which we live which he is expresisng in the paint- 
igs like those which one sees in the exhibit here. You can see, for in- 
ance, the number of those paintings which are concerned with what 
uight be called a microscopic view of reality. 


Mr. Bripanam: Are they not reflecting the influence of science and 
ew discoveries? That is how they are keeping up to date. 


Mr. Arnason: That is how the artist keeps in contact with many of 
rose things. 


Mk. Gorsuatx: On that point I think that if the artist is communicat- 
ug, perhaps he should communicate—that there is a responsibility there, 
1 a sense that, the more his work is studied and understood, the more 
snse it makes, for example, in formal terms and in human terms, so 
jat it is not a mere mumbo-jumbo. He should, in the end, at least try 
or that kind of communication; and that communication, which is art 
self, is required. 


Mr. Haypon: That is right. I have got an encouraging suggestion that 
ur society, everybody, may be appreciating and understanding this art 
quch more than we think. Just the fact that we use so much of it in 
urniture, interior decoration, and clothing is something to be taken 
ato account. It is not that the artist is talking into the dark, but some- 
ow or other people are talking back in what they use and do. 


Mr. Arnason: The understanding of contemporary art is not a partic- 
larly involved thing. I have seen hundreds, I think I can say thousands, 
f students to whom, once you take them past certain premises and cer- 
4in assumptions which they have about modern art, it does not present 
ny difficulty. 

Mr. Haypon: It comes fast, does it ? 


Mr. Arnason: It comes extremely fast. Just so long as they approach it 
fithout the preconceptions, without certain ideas, which art is some- 
1ing which it actually is not. 


Mr. Haypon: Well, we are not really talking about students; we are 
king about people who do not have the benefits of particular educa- 
onal setups. What about the people? How do they get into this? How 
o they participate? 
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Mr. Arnason: To go back to one point which Gotshalk made a littl 
while ago concerning responsibility, I think that we have to make 
very explicit that a very large part of the responsibility—in fact, I woul 
say the majority of the responsibility—for understanding rests with th 
spectator. If the spectator will make no effort, the artist today, or at an 
other period in history, will be helpless. 


Mr. Haypon: What sort of effort is that? 


Mr. Arnason: He has to realize that a work of art is a serious thins 
It takes time; it takes thought; and the individual who has not had cor 
tact with the artist’s idea just cannot go up to it and comprehend. 


Mr. Bripanam: As we have said, it is not any more simple than th 
atom bomb in certain cases. It has to be studied. 


Mr. Gorsuatk: The public does tend a little to make art come t 
them and does not realize the responsibility that is involved there. 


Mr. Arnason: That is, though, part of the pattern of declining p. 
tronage, actually. 


Mr. Haypon: Who is going to bridge this gap? We have said that w 
recognize such a gap, and we are saying that it has to be bridged on 
way or another. But who is really responsible for making the art carr 
through? 


Me. Bripanam: I think that the critics and those who are paid to writ 
about art have a very great responsibility. Always they are not living u 
to it. They try to make a secret cult of art. You do not find baseba 
writers writing about simple little details of the game; they write abou 
the game itself. 


Mr. Haypon: What do you mean by “simple little details” ? 


Mr. Bripanam: Well, they do not write about how the outfielder 
left shoe hurt him and how he limped around. They say that it was 
good game or bad game. They do not write about the fingernail « 
somebody; they write about the whole game. 


Mr. Haypon: They do not pick on how the frames are made, fc 
example. 


Mr. BripauaM: No; certainly not. 


Mr. Gorsnatk: Things like the Festival of Contemporary Art, whic 
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being held here now, are one way in which this gap can be bridged. 


Mr. Haypon: In other words, by just presenting the work here, and 
ying, “Here it is; come and look at it.” Is that where the public has to 
ick it up? 


Mr. Arnason: The presentation of the work is a tremendously impor- 
t step. Just getting people familiar with a work of art is very impor- 
nt. But museums and all people who exhibit should go much further in 
larifying and attempting to interpret these things which they exhibit 
ind which they recognize are not immediately understandable to the 
vublic at large. 


Mr. Haypon: But you do not mean that they should just explain things 
y saying, “Now you sit here, and I'll tell you what’s what.” Do they not 
1ave to do something more active than that? Do they not have to get in 
ind participate somewhat? 


Mr. Gorsuatk: Trying to do it themselves—to paint, to mold—is one 
vay in which people can with workday models perhaps get the feel of 
vhat art is. 


Mr. Bripanam: They might find out that it is not so easy. They would 
lave more respect for the artist who did it. Just try to paint a good 
ibstraction! 


Mr. Haypon: That is right, Bridaham. In your work at the Art Insti- 
ute-in Chicago I know that you are trying to get more support for con- 
emporary art from the museums. Museums do reach a great many 
yeople and have great prestige in the community. If they concentrate 
oo much on old masters, who is to blame if people get the idea that the 
nly good artists are dead artists? The community looks to the art 
nuseums for help in understanding living artists. If the museums show 
he work of living artists, that will be a big step toward bridging the gap. 

I see that we do not have time really to talk about what there is to un- 
lerstand in modern art and how you go about understanding it. That 
night be a topic for another Rounp Taste. We can say, however, before 
ve conclude, that the modern artist usually is not interested in illus- 
rating a story. For him, painting or sculpture is an end in itself. You 
nade that point, Arnason, in your anecdote about Matisse. Matisse was 
nterested in his painting, not in the model or the subject matter. That 
oint of view really calls for a new look at art. 
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When you go up and look at a painting, you do not ask, “What's that 
supposed to be?” Instead, you ask yourself, “What is this I am looking 
at? What does it mean to me?” It may be very beautiful and exalting 
It may convey a mood felt by the artist which controlled him while he 
worked. It may be deeply stirring for reasons we cannot quite fathom, 
Through art we delve into the past, peer into the future, and often may 
find ourselves. 

Whatever the effect, it is the object, the work of art itself, which i: 
central. Facts, information, and history are helpful; but we must nevet 
lose sight of the work of art. If the artist has anything to communicate. 
if people are to understand the artist, the work of art is the means. 

If, then, as we all seem to be saying, both the public and the artist 
share the responsibility for getting across what artists in a society have 
to say, it is obvious that the artist and his public ought to get together. 

If we really want to understand contemporary art, perhaps we should 
get some of it and live with it long enough to form an acquaintance with 
it. Perhaps we might all try to express ourselves through one of the 
arts. Let us try painting a picture or making a drawing or modeling clay. 
In that way we might see just how hard or how easy it is to communi- 
cate through art. 


eee 


The Rounp Tas xe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
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7 Special Supplement ou 
E PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
IN MODERN ART 


Prepared by HAROLD HAYDON 


BASIC assumption in any discussion of art is that works of art 
ak for themselves and, furthermore, that they speak differently at 
ferent times and to different people. It is hard to ignore Picasso’s 
mment that “people who try to explain pictures are usually barking 
the wrong tree.”* Accordingly, this supplement consists largely of 
tures,” representing various aspects of the art of the twentieth cen- 
ry, interspersed with statements by artists who, despite disclaimers, 
> frequently both able and willing to write about their art in general, 
not to explain particular works. 

Eugene Berman writes: “As a rule, I avoid commentaries and state- 
ents, and I believe that a painting should be a statement of the artist's 
-ws and strivings which has no need of further verbal or written 
mmentaries and explanations! The public has come to depend much 
) much on manifestoes, reviews, commentaries, or anecdotes, which 
dutifully learns as a lesson. I see a great danger and harm in the 
sthod which substitutes scientific methods and dialectics for real 
derstanding (even if subconscious) and sensing. The public has to 
rn to use its own imagination and respond individually to the indi- 
jual expression of each painter’s personality, not to memorize lessons 
d read dialectics which, in some cases, are completely unnecessary 
d sometimes very misleading. Too much interpretation is as harmful 
total ignorance—but historical facts and data are very important.”* 
The historical facts to which Berman refers include works of art and 


- Picasso, quoted in Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Picasso, Forty Years of His Art, p. 18; Under- 
nding Picasso, “Conclusion.” 

‘From Helen F. Mackenzie, Understanding Picasso (Chicago: University of Chicago 
ss, 1940). 

} 1950 Catalogue, University of Illinois Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting, 
[59. 
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traditional ways of looking at them. Let us take Picasso’s “Guernic 
(pp. 16-17) for example. Human, animal, and architectural forms 
recognized as subject matter through familiarity with traditional we 
of representing objects on a two-dimensional surface. Subject mat 
offers one obvious means of communication between artist and pub! 
especially when what is depicted can be translated into words a 
talked about. Sometimes the title—the verbal clue—is more importe 
in understanding abstract art than it is in understanding realistic a 
The way in which objects are depicted in “Guernica” has grea 
meaning when the numerous studies for the painting are known, a 
still more when the rest of Picasso’s art and the tradition of his | 
are known. The wounded horse began rather conventionally realis 
and went through many stages and changes of position, includi 
several on the final canvas, increasing in terror and agony. A simi 
striving for expression was carried on in the studies for the wom 

Modern art is not all new but draws heavily from many traditiot 
sources; it builds, and builds upon, a tradition, developing some phas 
rejecting others, reviving still others. “I have a horror of copying n 
self, but when I am shown a portfolio of old drawings, for instance 
have no qualms about taking anything I want from them,” s: 
Picasso. In the process, what was begun is carried farther as n 
vision and new forms are found. 

Other means of communication are the visual and plastic element: 
line, volume, color, and organization—with their emotional effect up 
the beholder. “It is Cézanne’s feeling that determined the form of - 
pictorial structure. It is his pictorial structure that gives off his feeli: 
If all his pictorial structures were to disappear from the world, 
would a certain feeling,” writes Robert Motherwell. 

Or, as Milton Avery says: “I like to seize the one sharp instant 
Nature, to imprison it by means of ordered shapes and space relati 
ships. To this end I eliminate and simplify, leaving apparently nothi 
but color and pattern. I am not seeking pure abstraction; rather, | 
purity and essence of the idea—expressed in its simplest form. 

“I work on two levels. I try to construct a picture in which shay 


4 Picasso, quoted in Christian Zervos, Picasso, 1930-35 (Paris: Cahiers d’Art), p. 
Understanding Picasso, “Introductory Notes.” 


5 1951 Catalogue, University of Illinois Exhibition of Contemporary American Paint 
p. 201. 


PICASSO: STUDY FOR ““GUERNICA’’—1937 


Ree: 2 Diy 


5 


Photograph, Dora Maar 
Picasso: “Woman witH DeEap 
CHILD ON LADDER” 


spaces, colors, form a set of unique relationships, independent of any 
subject matter. At the same time I try to capture and translate the ex- 
citement and emotion aroused in me by the impact with the original 
mica,”* 

In the pages which follow, several aspects of the problem of under- 
standing modern art are illustrated, under topic headings, by repro- 
ductions of works of art and by statements of artists and critics. 


6 Ibid., pp. 158-59. 
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Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Pic 


(Painted entirely in black, gray, and wh 


“On April 28, 1937, the Basque town of Guernica was reported destroyed by 
German bombing planes flying for General Franco. Picasso... [a strong Loyalist] 
prepared to take an artist’s revenge. Commissioned to paint a mural for the Spanish 
Government Building at the Paris World’s Fair, he began work on May Ist, just 
two days after the news of the catastrophe.”? Although Picasso himself gives no 
explanation of his work, Thomas McGreevey gives these suggestions: Picasso makes 


7 Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Picasso, Forty Years of His Art, p. 174. 


~1937 


NICA” 
ze is 11 feet, 6 inches by 25 feet, 8 inches.) 


no attempt to be literal, as other artists have done in similar circumstances. “He 
has been impelled rather to express his own emotion by means of imaginary figures 
and shapes, human, animal, and abstract, related only in that they are all subject to 
the dominating spirit of revolt from cruelty. ... The great bull remains untouched 
and calm while human beings, horses and a bird are wounded and panic stricken.”$ 


8 Thomas McGreevy, “Guernica Exhibited,” London Studio, XVI (December, 1938), 
td 


Not All of Modern Art Is Hard To Understand... 


Collection of the artist 


Picasso: “DtacHiLev AND Srispure,” 1917. (Drawing in pencil.) 
(Actual size, 24% by 18% inches.) 


“In 1915, suddenly, Picasso who 
wishes, he says to me, to see if 
he can draw like everybody else, 
draws in pencil some portraits of 
friends, so exact, so precise, that 
‘one compares them to Ingres.”— 
Henri Manaut, Picasso (Paris: 
G. Crés et Cie, 1930), p. 12. 


Collection of the artist 
Picasso: “Mapame Picasso,” 1918 


“Picasso’s classic style, inspired 
at first by drawings of Ingres, 
was greatly stimulated during 
the years 1917-25 by the Russian 
Ballet which aroused in him a 
renewed interest in the natural 
and esthetic beauty of the human 
body—an interest which he had 
already shown in... 1905-6.”— 
Barr, op. cit., p. 91. 


The Louvre, Paris 
J. A. D. Incres, Frencu, 1780-1867 
“MADAME RIvIERE” 
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Not All of Modern Art Is New... 


“First of all, I feel a sense of 
integrated responsibility as a citi- 
zen, artist, and human being in 
our society. 

“Secondly, absorbed in mod- 
ern experimental art traditions 
as well as the cold Coptic, By- 
zantine, and primitive streams, 
I consider my work abstract.” 


Weyhe Gallery Collection, New York 
Picasso: ““Woman’s Heap,” 1909? 
(In bronze, 16} inches high) 


“My orientation is toward a 
complex expression. ... 

“Modern art and its rediscoy- 
ery, study and assimilation of old 
traditions, has given us the flexi- 
bility necessary to express our 
world adequately.’—ANTHONY 
Toney, 1951 Catalogue, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Paint- 
ing, p. 219. 


Photograph from Bushar and Hamann 
Greek Scutprure, 480—450 B.c., FROM 
TEMPLE oF ZEUs, OLYMPIA 
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“In the spring of 1947, I saw 
display of ancient fragments of 
esco painting in a hall of the 
alazzo Strozzi in Florence. The 
tal richness of simple colors, 
sstorations and white plaster 
rounds was familiar and re- 


Museum of Tervueren, Belgium 


ArricaANn Woop Carvinc: Mask oF 
Batusa Trispe, BELGIAN Conco 


Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 
Picasso: “Crasstc Heap,” 1921 
(Done in pastels, 254 by 194 inches) 
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sponsive. I reserved it for later 
work. In this painting, it was 
that combination of color and 
texture that served to express my 
ideas most accurately.” ARTHUR 
Potonsky, 1951 Catalogue, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Exhibition, p. 
207. 


“As the world shrinks, art id 
oms which were neglected ris 
above our horizons for conside1 
ation and what influence the 
may bring to bear upon the artis 
of today. In recent years I hav 
been particularly interested i 
the Far East—fairly close to ou 
West coast in reality—the Middl 
East, the Viking and Celtic influ 
ences. These sources are to m 
just as valid as the Renaissance 
which for so long a time go 
erned our tastes."—Mark Tose} 
1950 Catalogue, p. 211. 


: * ~~ = 

Frencu, XII Century: “St. PETER” 

FicuRE FROM PorTAL, CHURCH OF 
Str. Prerre, Motssac, FRANcE 


“When I was a student in art 
school, I used to work as a guard 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston where most of the time 
I was stationed in the Asiatic 
wing. I feel that my work has 
been subtly influenced by Mu- 
ghal, Persian, and Turkish Paint- 
ing and also especially Chinese 
Sung painting and Han bronzes. 

.1 wasn’t immediately influ- 
enced by this oriental art; it took 
years for the principles .. . to seep 
through.’—LawrENcE KupFer- 
MAN, 1950 Catalogue, p. 186. 


San Fernando Academy, Madrid 
Luts p—E Moraes, 1509-86: “Prieta” 
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The Art Institute of Chicago ; 
Picasso: “THE Oxp Gurrarist,” 1903 
(Actual size, 47% by 323 inches ) 
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Modern Art Grows Out of a Tradition... 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Pau CEZANNE, FreNcu, 1839=1906: 
“Mont Sainte Vicrorre,” ca. 1905 


Morosoff Collection, Moscow 


CEZANNE: “THE SMoKER,” 1896 
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“I have not tried to reproduc 
Nature. I have re-represented it. 
—Paut CEZANNE. 


“IT have always been interestec 
in the main stream of the classi 
cal direction in painting that be 
gan with Ingres, continued int 
Cézanne, and was brought yy 
to our times by the so-callec 
‘cubists.’ It is the art of deliber 
ation and meditation... rathe 
than an art of swift expression 
I like to link up the past wit 
this approach, delving into th 
art of the Byzantines, Greeks, Re 
manesques (period), and Copts. 
—Byron Browne, 1950 Cate 
logue, p. 612. 


“Gertrude Stein Collection, Paris 


Picasso: “Housrs at Tarracona,” 1909 


“We are still under the influ- 
ce of the great lesson of Cé 
nne and the Cubists, namely, 
e ‘rehabilitation of the abstract 
lues-of color and line’ which 
ve been neglected by a long 
tiod of preeminence of the sub- 
tt matter.”—SigMuND MENKEs, 
50 Catalogue, p. 191. 


“Since painting has its own 
auty, one might create an ab- 
act beauty provided it remains 
torial. But for many years the 
ibists had no other object than 
st painting: painting for paint- 
x's sake. They rejected every 
ment that was not part of its 
ential reality.”—Prcasso. 


Dr: Reber Collechon, Weasonee. Switzerland 
Picasso: “Portrait oF Sacot,” 1909(?) 
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Picasso: “SraTED Batuer,”’ 1929 


: (Actual size, 62% by 513) 


“When a work seems in advance of its time, it is simply the time lagging 
behind the work.”—Jean Cocteau, quoted in Pablo R. Picasso, Catalogue for 
an Exhibition of Paintings, December, 1931 (New York: Demotte, Inc.). 
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‘Unamenable to direct influ- 
ences, Picasso sits...at the feet 
of none.... Picasso is a pioneer 
artist, a prophet (true or false), 
a child of his age. He voices the 
as yet unuttered thoughts of oth- 
ers, the secret feelings of his com- 
peers.” —WaALDEMAR GEorcE, Aut 
Caesar aut Nihil, p. 268. 


Collection of the artist 


Picasso: “Figure In A Rep Cuarr,” 1932 
(Actual size, 51§ by 384 inches) 


Private collection 


Picasso: “THe Srupio,” 1925 


its : 
Valter P. Chrysler, Jr., Collection, New York 


Picasso: “Portrait,” 1938 
’ 


(Actual size, 283 by 244 inches) 


“Picasso, for his own delight and torment and for ours, pursues a development 
yhose outcome it is impossible to foresee or compute.”—WiLHELM UHpbE, Picasso 
nd the French Tradition, p. 25. 
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Contemporary Artists on Their Art... 


“I believe the course of art goes forward. It is a progression of the creative 
mind. All masters have worked within and have extended the concepts of 
art of their day. I seek an art of greater beauty and heightened with the 
means of twentieth-century concepts.”—Ernest Frene, 1950 Catalogue, 
University of Illinois Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting, 


pels. . 


“I think the most important function an artist can serve in the society 
in which he lives and to himself in particular is to report faithfully the 
life around and within him in such a manner that it is communicable to 
the other inhabitants of our world, first during our time and then for the 
peoples and times of the future.”—Lenarp Kester, 1950 Catalogue, p. 184. 


“T believe that the role of the artist can not be that of decorator and em- 
bellisher, alone, nor is the preoccupation with formal problems an end in 
itself{—the height of achievement—for it is but a part of the complex lan- 
guage of our craft. Although at this time, with the fashion being that and 
the cultural life of our country rapidly shrinking, it is hard not to be swept 
along by the main current of art, which denies its only possible function: 
its being a language, a means of communication of ideas: and that it must 
be created in the interest of the people, consciously and rationally. 

“The artist can be a spiritual guardian and a prophet and his greatest 
achievement can be in mirroring man’s dreams and hopes, his near and 
potential nobility. In man’s struggle toward the rational, the artist can play 
a large role or he can contribute his share towards mysticism, can confuse 
and degrade.”—Anton Rerrecier, 1951 Catalogue, University of Illinois 
Exhibition of Contem porary American Painting, p. 211. 


“As to art in general, it seems all painters must be shocked by the swift, 
vast movement away from representational painting. I feel the trend is so 
big and so rapid, it is indicated it will not long endure. At the same time 
I believe almost every painter sees that representational painting is pretty 
much dead, although nothing very new is being done in the non-objective 
field. Eventually, I believe, there will be an entriely new movement in which 
painters will be less obscure, welcoming the public instead of actually af- 


fronting many persons as is the case today.”—CoprLanp Bure, 1951 Cata- 
logue, p. 165. 
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| painter mingles with the world about him. As a participant he moves 
alker-like, in and through and with the forces of its reality, submit- 
to the experiences with the deep and terrifying forces of its inner spirit, 
$ magnitude, at once overpowering, sustaining, and elevating—demand- 
and creating in him courage and faith. Then when he finds himself 
the pit—in the arena—the spectator as well as the gladiator, before a 
ghtening spectacle, at once terrifying and magnificent, how can he help 
€ manifestation of his terror, wonder, anguish, stupefaction and suffering? 
id now these interpenetrate, one with another. It is then that the great 
ypact must be transposed into a created vision—ennobled, solemnized, 
ered, and impregnated by the qualities of his sensitivities into color re- 
to color, to light, to line, and all of it directed towards some majestic 
tm, a symphonic structure, the metaphoric transfiguration of it all.”— 
RAHAM Ratrner, 1951 Catalogue, p. 210. 


“We experience nature predominantly through the synthesis of the object. 
yus: a body is a body, a tree is a tree, any kind of an animal is this spe- 
ic kind of an animal, a mountain is a mountain, a stone is a stone. We 
e a definite idea about the object—in spite of the fact that the object 
ay or may not have multi-subordinate parts. All parts together are sum- 
arized in the idea of the object and in the idea of the category to which 
e object belongs. This is what the layman knows and what he looks for 
a picture... this is what the dilettante aims for when he makes a picture 
id many artists are conceptually limited in a similar way. 

“It is the synthesis of the object that keeps them mentally in a state of 
/pnosis—that offers them no escape from its tyranny. We are not yet suffi- 
ently aware that our consciousness operates often in a high degree in a 
pative way with the result that we act as slaves of habit, unfree and auto- 
atic like in a mental prison. It can stall our entire thinking-mechanism 
id hold us over a long period of time (and maybe forever) in a state of 
é-track-mindedness that prevents us from making new perceptions. 

“An artist who works on the basis of such a one-track-minded approach 
es himself constantly in trouble. He will never be aware that his work 
not creative. That it 1s already condemned from the start because it is not 
sthetically and plastically conceived.” —Hans Hormann, 1951 Catalogue, 
9. 187-88. 
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